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man's bureau which appears on the page with it. The 
ornamental work on the latter, with its-mingling of 
Gothic and Chinese motives, is perhaps more difficult to 
execute than its effect would warrant. It would all 
have to be got out of the solid wood, and yet it is, neces- 
sarily, because of its extreme lightness, a mere appliquG. 
We give it principally to show one of the small absurdi- 
ties of a style which, however, unites much strength to a 
certain quaint elegance. The simpler styles of orna- 
mentation shown on the other pieces illustrated can easily 
be applied to this, and the framework, as in all the 
pieces, is as solid and as well proportioned as need be. 



Some of the new satiny mica papers, which have a 
sheen fairly comparable with that of the best Lyons wall textiles, 
are sometimes used in combination with a felt surface in stripes, 
or in bold Greek or Gothic borders, with very good effect. 



Where a strong yet sober effect in wall hangings is 
to be produced, there has been up to the present nothing to com- 
pete with stamped and illuminated leather. The old styles of 
stamped and bronzed papers have almost always a cheap look and 
tarnish quickly. Lincrusta and similar materials offer a surface 
too hard and unyielding for use in a private habitation. But 
stamped leathers are excessively dear, and the problem has re- 
mained an enticing one to inventors, to prepare a substitute which 
should have the pliability and the pleasant metallic shimmer of 
good illuminated leather without its cost. The problem seems 
to have been solved by a New York firm of manufacturers 
with a special quality of paper, that takes a particularly sharp 
impression in relief, and which, when overlaid with white metal in 
leaves, and that again toned with some warm-colored translucid 
varnish.has all ihe artistic qualities desired. It is also permanent 
does not tarnish as bronze does, and has nothing of that un- 
pleasant gritty look that bronze powders always give. The var- 
nishes employed are of reddish brown, dull crimson, indigo, old- 
gold color and the like ; the patterns are large and bold Renais- 
sance and rococo designs admirably contrived to show a glitter- 
ing line or point of the metal here and there without creating a 
glare at any part of the wall surface. 



Some of the handsomest designs in wall coverings are 
shown in cheaper, yet elegant papers. A lotos pattern, with the 
large, lily-like flowers and rounded leaves in two tones of soft 
blue and one of yellowish olive, is remarkably successful. A 
width of it makes an excellent frieze for a plain, blue-gray wall 
paper, and with wood-work painted to correspond and hangings 
chosen to harmonize with the prevailing tint, would make one of 
those simple yet charming interiors which Mr. Whistler has been 
one of the first to introduce. Other patterns in the same style 
show large groups of roses and other flowers in a few tones of 
purple and ivory, ivory and pale salmon color, and many other 
combinations. Eighteenth-century arabesque designs of a very 
refined character are also produced in this kind of paper. Some 
rococo designs, with the scrolls in relief and touched with gold, 
and the panels filled with flowers in camaieu, in a contrasting 
tone, are also to be seen. They would be very appropriate for a 
drawing-room or parlor of medium size. 



The Yale Library memorial window recently finish- 
ed by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany is an excellent specimen of what 
may properly be termed the American school of stained glass- 
work. In it the technical aim has been to reduce the amount 
of painted work to a minimum, dependence being placed on 
the glass itself not only for the fundamental color effect, but for 
almost all the tones necessary to give modelling and relief. 
Enamel paint, though when fired semi-transparent, is, compared 
with the glass, opaque, and its colors have a dull, tarnished look 
beside the extremely brilliant hues of glass. Hence the desire on 
the part of American artists to get rid of it. Mr. Tiffany has all 
along been foremost in the efforts made in this direction. His 
Yale window may be said to be a complete success. Paint has 
been used only on the faces and hands of the eighteen life-size 



figures composing it. The modelling of their draperies and of 
the landscape background has been obtained by the careful se- 
lection of the varied hues of the material, by plating — that is, 
superposing one piece of glass on another, and occasionally by 
moulding the glass while it was soft. The window is oblong ; 
the figures representing Law, Religion, Music, Art and Literature 
are disposed in three large groups ; the coloring is, in general, 




CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR ETCHING AND HAM- 
MERING. BY BENN PITMAN. 



light and warm, but blue, green, rose, purple and dark brown are 
introduced in sufficient quantities to give variety. By a very 
sensible arrangement the entire scheme of interior decoration has 
been left in Mr. Tiffany's hands, thus avoiding the tasteless 
jumble of styles and motives almost certain to follow when 
various parts of the same interior are given to different artists. 
The room is square, with a domed ceiling, and was originally 



planned to be lit by round arched windows grouped three on 
a side. The figured window replaces one of these groups, but 
uniformity will be restored in a sufficient degree by placing in 
front of it pillars of polished yellow marble supporting the three 
arches, the central one of which is oval, to accommodate the 
largest group of figures in the window — the others circular. The 
walls and ceiling will be decorated in an arabesque design in buff 
and gold. 

<§pf flfrnFhl of Bpsigns. 

"LITTLE MISCHIEF" {COLOR PLATE NO. i). 

The child's head given with the present number is by 
• Mary Eley, an accomplished English painter of children, whose 
work is always admired and quickly bought at the exhibitions 
at the Royal Academy. The plate is an excellent study for 
students ; for, in addition to great delicacy and truth of coloring, 
the portrait is instinct with life, deriving its charm as much from 
vivacity of expression as from actual beauty. 

For painting in oils a canvas of medium fine texture, half 
primed, will be found most suitable. If not sure of copying ac- 
curately free hand, take a careful tracing in outline and transfer 
it to the canvas by means of transfer paper. Set your palette 
with raw umber, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, pale lemon yellow, 
ivory black, white, scarlet vermilion, rose madder, Venetian red 
and cobalt. Begin by laying in the broad shadows on the face 
with raw umber, just a touch of Venetian red, ivory black and 
white mixed. Let the raw umber preponderate, and do not add 
enough white to make the color opaque. Shadows should always 
be more or less transparent ; for this reason paint the shadows 
much more thinly than the lighter parts. Block them in dis- 
tinctly, watching their forms, but carrying them a little beyond 
their limits when finished, so that the half tones may be properly 
worked into them. The half tones are cooler than the shadows. 
A mixture of cobalt, ivory black, yellow ochre and white will 
serve. If too green, add a touch of Venetian red. For a deli- 
cate face, Venetian red is preferable to Indian red, though the 
latter could be used. The color known as ultramarine — ask 
especially for Winsor & Newton's make — is better than cobalt for 
face painting, but much more expensive. The local flesh color is 
composed of scarlet, vermilion and white. The same color, 
stronger, is to be used for the flush on the cheeks, with some rose 
madder worked into it. A little pale lemon yellow must be used 
in parts for the distinctly yellow touches. For the lips take rose 
madder, white and raw umber ; if too bright, modify with ivory 
black. The sharp touches in the nostrils can be put in with the 
original shadow color. For the eyebrows and markings of the 
eyes and eyelashes take raw umber and black. The blue color- 
ing of the eyes can be obtained with cobalt, black and white. 
Lay the hair in broadly to begin with, in masses of light and 
shade, afterward working up the detail as far as possible at the 
same sitting, so that only a little touching up for the final finish 
may be necessary. The same method may be followed for every 
part of the picture. Shade the white drapery with raw umber, 
cobalt and white mixed, adding a little Venetian red in the 
shadow cast from the face. Load the white on with unsparing 
hand for the high lights, having first thoroughly incorporated 
with it a touch of yellow ochre to take off the crudeness. The 
background is composed of the same colors as those used for the 
dress, with a little more blue added in parts. When all the 
painting is brought up to the same degree of finish, allow it to 
dry, and before painting into it again wipe the canvas with a 
clean sponge rinsed in cold water ; then dry it with a soft cloth 
and oil it over with a little pale drying oil or Roberson's medium. 
The object of this is to ensure the colors now laid on amalgamat- 
ing properly with those beneath. Finish up carefully with the 
colors already indicated, modelling, strengthening, softening 
and correcting until you find nothing more to do. Very little 
vehicle of any kind should be used, especially in the beginning ; 
it is apt to give a sticky look to the work and deprive it of 
texture. 

For Water-Colors, use the same palette as that in- 
dicated for oils. It must be understood, however, that such a pal- 
ette is by no means arbitrary, but is given as an aid to those who 
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have not yet gained sufficient experience to rely on their own judg- 
ment. At the same time, it is certain that the colors suggested prop- 
erly combined will attain the desired result ; therefore, if a first 
attempt ends in failure, let the student try again. Use Whatman's 
hand-made paper of rather fine texture, but not that known as 
hot pressed, which is too smooth for the purpose. Stretch the paper 
by first wetting it all over and putting it into a proper frame or 
by pasting it on to a drawing board at the edges. 
When dry, it should present a perfectly even 
surface. Next draw the head in outline with an 
H.B. pencil, and be very sure that it is absolutely 
correct before taking up your brush. Block in the 
darkest shadows with raw umber, the half tones 
with cobalt, black and Venetian red ; do not at- 
tempt softening them off in the beginning, but 
lay them in their respective places, conscien- 
tiously attending to their form. Do not look for 
beauty or any kind of finish at this stage. These 
will evolve themselves from continual modelling 
and attention to detail as the work goes on. The 
local coloring is obtained with a thin wash of 
scarlet vermilion only, breaking into it afterward 
the shades of yellow and rose as you see them 
delineated in the copy. For the hair, use raw 
umber, raw Sienna and yellow ochre, modified 
with ivory black. Follow the same method sug- 
gested for painting in oils. For the dress, leave 
the paper to do duty for the high lights. If any 
of them be lost in the painting, they can be re- 
gained with a penknife, or by first wiping them 
over with a dampened brush and then passing 
a piece of clean India rubber sharply over them. 
For lights on the hair, it is an excellent plan to 
take them out with a bristle brush dipped in 
clean water. If any part of the painting be too 
heavy, the same plan can be adopted, the uneven- 
ness being afterward filled in with the proper 
coloring. 



BORDERS {COLORED PLA TE NO. 2). 

These ivy and convolvulus borders 
are fully described under the head of " China 
Painting." They may be used in many ways, 
however, on various materials. 



make an excellent foundation. In this case the design should be 
carried out in oils, transparent colors being used except just on 
the lights, where the gold shining through them gives a peculiar 
richness. The robe should be white bound with deep red brown 
ribbons. The mantle draped around the robe and caught up on 
the shoulder may be a delicate lilac. Let the deep shadows be 
transparent ; crimson lake, Antwerp blue and white will give the 




flat tints, depending greatly for life and action on the spirited 
outlines. 

This design could also be used for tapestry painting with good 
effect. Paint the flesh after directions given for " The Elements" 
by Boucher, completed in the December number. Following the 
scheme of color already suggested, shade the white robe with 
gray. For lilac, mix ultramarine and ponceau, adding a very little 
sanguine. The flowers are pale yellow ; outline 
them with brown and yellow mixed. For the 
grapes, mix indigo, cochineal and ponceau ; for 
the apples, yellow, ponceau, cochineal and a very 
little sanguine. The background may be tinted 
or the canvas may be left as it is — this is quite 
optional on wool canvas. If you are painting 
on silk, however, it is decidedly preferable not to 
tint the ground. Use Grenid's dyes and medium, 
being careful to fix.them afterward by the steam- 
ing process which has been fully described. 



OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. PIER TABLE. DESIGNED BY SHERATON. 



THE SET OF NUT PLA TES. 

The nut plate given this month is the 
fourth of the series. Paint the outside of the nuts 
with brown green, shaded with dark brown ; the 
light edges with yellow brown ; the inside with 
apple green. The stems are painted with yellow 
brown, shaded with dark brown. For the foli- 
age, take apple green, brown green and shading 
green, introducing a little sepia in parts. Tint 
the under part of the plate with pale gray blue ; 
for this take old tile blue and put it on thinly ; 
fringe the edges with gold or a dark shade of old 
tile blue. 

For the third of the series, which was pub- 
lished last month, and the description of which 
was accidentally omitted, take for the husks of 
the nuts yellow brown, to which add a touch of 
ivory yellow ; put on a flat tint of this shade, 
afterward painting into it with sepia and dark 
brown, leaving the first tint for the high lights. 
For the foliage and stems, use the colors indi- 
cated above. Tint the under part of the plate 
with a delicate mauve and fringe the edges with 
gold or a rich purple, made by mixing purple 
No. 2 with a little ultramarine. 



THE ELEMENTS. (1) " EAR TH." 

This is the first of a series of four decorative panels 
by Ellen Welby, which can be utilized in many ways. They are 
of a suitable size for panels in a cupboard door. Enlarged some- 
what and set in a framework of trailing vines, they would serve for 
four panels in a screen. Gilt leather or lacquered lincrustra would 



required tints. Great attention must be paid to the conventional 
outline. Shade the white robe with raw umber, white and cobalt. 
Mix a touch of yellow ochre with the white paint for the lights, to 
take off the rawness and give it a creamy tint. For the flesh, take 
scarlet, vermilion and white, shaded with raw umber, cobalt, a 
little Indian red and white. For the hair, use yellow ochre, 
black, white and burnt Sienna. Paint thinly and mostly with 



E., Hartford. — In transferring a painting to a new 
canvas, the operator begins by gluing with a specially prepared 
glue a sheet of paper over the painting. When it is dry, the 
canvas is taken from its stretcher and placed on a very level slab 
or table, the painting under. That done, he rubs off the rough- 
ness of the canvas lightly and carefully with a pumice stone ; 
then he glues on a first, light canvas ; next, another, heavier ; the 
whole is, lastly, warmed to drive out all humidity. 
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WRITING-DESK AND BOOK-SHELVES. OLD ENGLISH DESIGN. 



MOVABLE BOOK-CASE. OLD ENGLISH DESIGN. 
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OLD ENGLISH SOFA-TABLE. AFTER A DESIGN BY SHERATON. 
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LIBRARY WRITING-TABLE. OLD ENGLISH DESIGN. 



CARVED CAPITALS OF LEGS OF A SHER- 
ATON LIBRARY-TABLE. 
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A GENTLEMAN'S BUREAU-DRESSING-TABLE WITH CUPBOARDS. OLD ENGLISH DESIGN. 

THB TOP IS SECURED BY A QUADRANT *, THE GLASS IN A FRAME. ON THE PLAN ARE SHOWN PLACES FOR BASIN, BOTTLES, RAZORS, BOXES, ETC. 
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The Havemeyer Library, now in the hands of 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, for sale, is one especially interesting to col- 
lectors of rare illustrated books and works on the graphic arts. 
Other books there are, showing a wide range of taste in reading 
and collecting in the former ovFner of the library. Most, how- 
ever, would come within the province of a collector of artistic 
books. Of American publications, we may mention Henry L. 
Stephens's illustrated ^Esop's Fables, the edition de luxe of The 
American Art Review, " Artistic Houses " and a large paper copy, 
bound by Mathews, of Bancroft's " History of the United States." 
A collection of reliques of Robert Burns, including original 
letters, songs and criticisms, published by Cromek, is enlarged by 
the insertion of many portraits, plates, autograph letters, original 
sketches by Stothard, is bound in dark blue by Riviere. Of 
Eugene Plon's " Recherches sur la vie de Benvenuto^Cellini," 
illustrated by Le Rat, Baudray and other celebrated etchers, 
reproducing all existing works attributed to the great gold worker, 
there is a proof copy, with double impressions of the plates. The 
decorative works of Delacroix, Berain, Huet, Marillier, 
Prudhon, and other great French artists, engraved, some in colors, 
and published by Chesneau ; Quantin's " Collection des Chefs- 
d'ceuvres Antiques," with vignettes in gold and colors ; Walter 
Crane's " First of May," an India proof copy ; many Cruikshank 
books; Leonardo da Vinci's " Literary Works," comprising his 
writings on painting, sculpture and architecture, on geography, 
geology, philosophy, humorous and personal papers, in Italian 
and English, illustrated with autotypes, are among the books 
particularly interesting to artists and art lovers. Dibdin's biblio- 
graphical works, Didot's catalogues, and many rare editions, will 
take the eye of the book-hunter. Audubon's " Birds," with auto- 
graph, and Gould's magnificent publications on Asiatic and Aus- 
tralian birds and mammals, all illustrated with splendid colored 
plates, will probably find their way into some public library or 
into the hands of some rich naturalist — if such a man there be. 
Finally, of the books that Mr. Lang signalizes as the greatest 
prizes for the book-lover — illuminated books of hours and missals 
— there are some uncommonly attractive examples. 

NEEDLEWORK NOTES, 



There is nothing especially new or striking in artistic 
needlework this season, and the favorite " cut work " and " drawn 
work " which date back to the sixteenth century still hold their 
own in the popular fancy. This.kind of embroidery was intro- 
duced into France by Catharine de Medicis, who was herself a 
pupil of the nuns of Florence, and she taught it to Mary Queen 
of Scots, who beguiled with it many of the weary hours of her 
captivity. Drawn work is extremely fascinating, and after the 
threads are all pulled out and the work planned, the filling in of 
the pattern presents no difficulty. Butcher's linen is the material 
used for carving cloths, tray cloths, etc., and a fine quality of this 
may be bought for $i a yard. The centre piece for dinner tables 
continues to be a piece of linen from twenty to twenty-seven 
inches square, which is generally bordered with leaf forms cut 
out around the edge, and filled in with some of the various fancy 
stitches which have come to us from France and Germany, and 
which are now so popular. The work is often done in white silk 
floss, and occasionally a thread of Japanese gold outlines the 
whole with charming effect. 

Tea cloths are still a decorative feature at afternoon recep- 
tions, and they may be bought already hemstitched and stamped 
at prices varying from $3 to $5 each. These are very simple in 
design, however, and are not to be compared with the elaborate 
ones seen in many drawing-rooms. 

Some new sofa pillows are made of a coarse soft huckaback, 
which is an excellent medium for darning, the needle only requir- 
ing to be slipped through the raised figures, the thread being thus 
kept perfectly straight. A large and bold conventional design is 
first stamped upon the cloth, and then outlined in the popular 
•long "and "short" stitches, which are a sort of compromise 
between plain outlining and solid embroidery. In a pillow lately 
seen, the design was done in white and the darning in pale blue 
floss silk. Blue silk covered the underside of the cushion, heavy 
cords finished the edges and thick tassels of blue and white were 
knotted at the corners. Yellow or orange colored silks are very 
effective used on this material, and where an inexpensive cushion 
which is to be laundered is desired, crewels might take the 
place of the silk floss. 

Some new photograph frames, designed to hold a single picture, 
are in the shape of a clover leaf, and are made of white linen, which 
has a cluster of field flowers painted upon it. They are especially 
intended for the boudoir, and are extremely dainty. 

Small pillow sachets of sheer white linen, filled with dried lav- 
ender flowers, and embroidered with the flower and leaf of the 
plant in lavender-colored silks, are intended for the linen closet. 
They are fringed at the ends, and are about ten inches long and 
four and one half inches wide. When orris powder is used, the 
long arrow-shaped leaves of the orris plant, done in delicate greens, 
is the design employed. In each case the work is in simple outline. 

One of the stitches used for embroidering the leaf forms which 
are outlined on table covers, tray cloths, etc., is sometimes called 
"Honey-comb stitch," from its resemblance to the cells of a 
honey-comb. It looks difficult, but is in reality very simple, all 
the art required being to keep the stitches even and of the same 
size. A row of button-holing is first worked, with the stitches 
about one eighth of an inch apart. The thread is then broken off or 
slipped on the underside back to the beginning of the work, and 
another row of button-holing worked one eighth of an inch below 
the upper one, the needle this time being inserted in the middle of 
the loop above. This is repeated until the leaf form is filled in, 
producing a web-like effect, which is very showy, this stitch being 
on that account especially suitable for filling in. A centre piece 
or " centre table," as this cloth is sometimes called, which was re- 



cently used at a luncheon in which the decorations were all in 
green and white, had a border of grape leaves outlined with cord- 
work and cut out around the edge. Each leaf was filled in with 
the honey-comb stitch done in delicate greens. Yellow silks are 
sometimes used to embroider " centre tables," but for most oc- 
casions white is preferable. 

Jfrfo ^Mirations. 

ART. 
The Century Magazine for May to October, 

1889, is before us in its well-known yellow-bronze binding. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that The Century continues to be that 
one of the illustrated monthlies which gives most space and 
attention to matters of art. In the present volume there are Mr. 
Stillman's interesting articles on " The Italian Old Masters," 
which include notes about Orcagna, Masaccio, Fra Angelico and 
Filippo Lippi. Mr. Theodore Ware's article, " An American 
Artist in Japan," is very readable and instructive. The illus- 
trations and text of Mr. De Kay's archaeological articles on 
" Ancient Ireland " add much to our information on a fascinating 
subject. We hope to see the subject continued and these papers 
ultimately collected in book form. Mr. Wyatt Eaton's " Recol- 
lections of Jean Francois Millet," with the excellent portrait by 
the author, and reproductions of some of Millet's drawings ; 
Mr. Edward L. Wilson's views of scenery " Round about 
Jerusalem " ; Mrs. Van Rensselaer's critical article on Corot, 
excellently illustrated. The papers on " Wood Engraving," 
that on "The Pharaoh of the Exodus" and Mary Hallock 
Foote's series of " Pictures of the Far West " fully bear out our 
assertion and maintain the high reputation of the magazine. 

The Manual of Ancient Sculpture of M. 

Pierre Paris, translated by Jane E. Harrison, is a readable and, in 
most respects, trustworthy guide to the study of ancient Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Assyrian and Greek sculpture. The many excellent 
drawings of the original have been reproduced, and some new 
ones added. Slight, but not unimportant additions have also been 
made to the text, especially in the Egyptian section. The recent 
discoveries by the American School of Archaeology at Dionuso, 
near Athens, are noticed, and, in general, the work has been 
edited with exemplary care and intelligence. The serious mistake 
committed by M. Paris in accepting without question the so-called 
statue of " The Priest with the Dove," otherwise known as " The 
Bearded Venus " in our New York museum, is not corrected ; and 
we have noticed a few smaller mistakes, such as the misprint of 
" Sensitive " for Shemitic on page 75. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The Story of Music, by W. J. Henderson, begins 
with a short account of the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants in 
which have been preserved something of the antique choral music 
of the Greeks and Asiatics. The beginning of modern harmony 
is put at about 895 a.d., and from this date down a full though 
succinct account of all the great improvements in modern music 
is given. The story ends with the production of Verdi's " Otel- 
lo," after giving a sympathetic account of the work of Wagner, 
Chopin and Berlioz. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

PRiETERiTA has reached chapter four of volume three, 
and the date of the death of Mr. Ruskin's father, and the intro- 
duction into his household of his cousin Joan. Some of Joan's 
journal is given, and it is bright and amusing. We have before 
given our opinion that " Praeterita " is destined to rank as one of 
the best of autobiographies. Its devious progress and its linger- 
ing over early scenes are, to our mind, capital merits. (John 
Wiley & Sons.) 

The Queen of the Adriatic, a series of excel- 
lent colored photographic illustrations of Venetian architecture, 
already noticed by us, is issued as a Christmas publication, with 
careful descriptive letter-press and extra illustrations set up with 
the type. It comes in two forms, in an illuminated paper cover 
and in a permanent embossed and gilt canvas cover. No more 
acceptable memento of travel, and few better substitutes for it, 
are to be found. St. Mark's Cathedral, the Campanile, the 
Bridge of Sighs are a few of the subjects illustrated and described. 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 



PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL, 
A Collection of Letters of Dickens from 

1833 to 1870, selected from the volumes published about ten 
years ago by his daughter and sister-in-law, will be accept- 
able to many admirers of the great novelist who cannot 
afford space to the three original volumes. The selection 
seems to have been wisely made, so as to include nearly 
everything that would specially strike one on reading through 
the larger collection. We do not, however, think it wise to 
curtail letters. Those given should, we think, be given in full. 
Some of these refer to Dickens's work, such as " The Christmas 
Carol," a letter to Professor Felton exulting in the success of the 
book, and referring to Prescott, Summer and Longfellow. The 
reader is apt to wish that the publisher had not cut such a letter 
as this. There is a useful index, a portrait of Dickens on the 
title-page and a fac-simile of his handwriting. (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) 

English Lands, Letters and Kings, by Donald 

G. Mitchell, takes the reader over many hundred years of British 
and English history and legend. King Alfred and the early in- 
vaders are discussed in the first chapter. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
to King John, with an account of the rise of the Arthurian 
romances, the mixed language from which modern English has 
sprung and some notion of the religious and social life of the 



time, takes up the second. Roger Bacon, Langlande, Wycliff 
and Chaucer make the third, and other chapters deal with the 
French wars and the ballad makers, the Reformation period and 
the psalm-writers and Elizabethan England, the last division get- 
ting three whole chapters. Extracts are given, but this is by no 
means a book of extracts. Mr. Mitchell's scholarly and apprecia- 
tive criticism, and a thread of narrative and description running 
through it make it a book unique in its kind. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

Memories of Fifty Years, by Lester Wallack, 

with an introduction by Lawrence Hutton and portraits of the 
author and many of his friends, makes a notable addition to the 
literature of the stage. The list of illustrations, alone, should 
tempt many an old playgoer. Here are speaking likenesses of G. 
V. Brooke, Charles J. Mathews, A. H. Davenport, Charlotte 
Cushman, Dion Boucicault, Douglas Jerrold, William E. Barton, 
Macready, Bulwer-Lytton and scores of other worthies, and pic- 
tures of Wallack's several theatres, from Broome Street to 
Thirtieth Street. The text, written in the first person, is chatty 
and anecdotal. An index, a list of characters played by Mr. 
Wallack and a. reprint of the bill of the play on the occasion of 
the opening of the old Broadway Theatre help to make this a 
most satisfactory souvenir of the actor who did so much for in- 
tellectual amusement in New York. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Mr. Cable's Strange True Stories of Lou- 
isiana will probably, as years roll by, become the most popular of 
his books. As Mr. Cable says in his introduction, " true stories 
are not often good art." But these are. He gives an account 
of his documents, photographs them, indeed, for illustrations 
and tells how he came by them. One is in part a transcript from 
a law report. Another is a Creole maiden's manuscript account 
of the voyage of her grandmother. Others are old newspaper 
articles and old letters translated by Mr. Cable. They recount 
a series of occurrences at least as important historically as those 
which certain members of New England Tory families deluge us 
with, and, humanly and artistically speaking, far more interest- 
ing. Mr. Cable has done a good work for our literature and for 
his own fame in bringing them to light. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

The History of the United States of Amer- 
ica DURING THE FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
by Henry Adams, gives in two handy volumes a comprehensive 
account of the growth of the country and its institutions during 
that important period. The establishment of the judiciary, the 
quarrel with France, the erection of Ohio into a State, the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana are among the important matters treated of in 
Mr. Adams's clear and flowing style. There is an excellent colored 
map of the West Florida and Louisiana coast line, and a very Use- 
ful index. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

A Summer in a Canon, by Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
is an agreeable account of the adventures of a camping-out party 
in Las Flores Ca on. The party includes Miss Polly Oliver and 
Master Jack Howard, who may be styled Prince and Princess of 
Mischief; a Mexican, Pancho, and a "Chinee," Hop Yet; a 
Camp poetess, Bell Winship, and a few other young people, with 
Dr. Paul Winship and Mrs. Winship to see after them. They 
have a very good time in the Canon ; Polly's birthday is cele- 
brated with great glee, and before breaking camp, the reader is 
treated to camp-fire stories about " Valerio ; or, the Mysterious 
Mountain Cave ; " about Hernando de Grijalva and his golden 
island, and " Juan de Dios and his Coal-black Charger." It 
ends up in splendid style, with a Mexican " danza," of which we 
wish we could reproduce the words and music. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 



POETRY. 
Lyra Elegantiarum, Mr. Frederick Locker's com- 
pilation of Vers de Societe', first published, we believe, about 
twenty-five years ago by Moxon at Oxford, has become so popu- 
lar that a copy of the original edition is now highly valued. We 
are glad to see that a cheap edition has been brought out by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. ; it is a pretty book, although by no 
means as handsome as the Oxford edition. Neatly bound — for 
it should not be allowed to remain in paper covers — it will make 
an acceptable present to any lady, young or old. 

Another book very suitable for the same purpose is 
Owen Meredith's Lucille, illustrated by Frank M. Gregory, and 
issued by the same firm. The illustrations are clever India-ink 
sketches, photographically reproduced in tones and picturesquely 
inserted in the text. The typography is very neat, the paper 
smooth and luxurious, as is required for the printing of such illus- 
trations. (Stokes.) 

Between Times, Walter Learned 's book of 
verses, "The Wayside Well," "To a Fire-Fly," "The Dead 
Rose Tree," and others, is got out in similar style to " Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum," except that it makes a somewhat smaller book, and 
has a dance of cupids in gold on the paper cover. (Stokes.) 



FICTION, 
A Girl Graduate, by Celia Parker Wooley, tells of 

the experiences in school and out of a girl of the period who is 
a credit to the period. Laura Danvers begins life with little tact, 
but with a good fund of honesty. She studies medicine, has 
her spell of romance, and is absorbed in daughterly cares for her 
mother when the novel closes with a shower of rice over one of 
her old-time playmates. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Standish of Standish recounts in the form of 
fiction some of the adventures of the redoubtable Miles Standish 
of Longfellow's poem, and of New England legend and history. 



